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NEXPANSION 


A year ago, the Atlantic Dyestuff Company’s 
business was confined to a few customers located 
in New England, with less than a dozen else- 
where. 


To-day the Atlantic Company has six sales 
offices located in the various textile centers, each 
manned by an experienced corps, four dye-testing 
and matching laboratories, equipped and ready 
to render whatever service they may to dye-users, 
and warehouses in conjunction with all of our 
offices, stocked with our various colors. 


The number of live accounts on our books is 
nearing a thousand. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Company 


Works: Burrage, Mass. 


Main Office—Boston 
New York: Philadelphia: 
230 W. 13th St 88 Ames Building 1530 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
Chicago 


Charlotte: t Providence: 
706 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg. 227 W. Randolph St 334 Westminster &t. 


Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 


Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets C 
Brooklyn, N. Y, C C 


Cable Address: Codes Used: 
Biederwitt, N. Y. A-B-C, 4th & 5th editions; Liebers 


Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 
Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties 


DIRECT COLORS ACID COLORS 
BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS 
ALIZARINE COLORS OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 


For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood Stains, 
Varnishes, Shoe ‘Polish. 


Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing Ink 
ers. 


All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 


Samples, prices and information on request 
Special Export Prices Correspondence in all languages 
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“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT COLORS 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


From this time forward, whenever Newport colors are adver- 
tised, there will appear the slogan, “Coal to Dyestuff.” 


This is not an idle phrase—on the contrary it bears a message 
of the utmost importance to every dyestuff consumer the world 
over. In three words it epitomizes the following pregnant facts: 
1. The Newport organization owns its own coal mines. 
. It mines its own coal, 
. It makes its own coke from its own coal in its own 
by-product ovens. 
. It distills its own crudes from its own coal tar. 
. It develops its own intermediates from its own crudes. 
. It manufactures its own dyestuffs and colors from its 
own intermediates, 


In sum, the “Newport” is the only manufacturer of dyestuffs in 
America which owns and controls every step in production from 
the time the coal leaves the mine till the finished product is 
shipped. 

This happy condition means to us a uniform and assured supply 
of raw materials, and a single great organization to handle every 
manufacturing process. To consumers it means that we have no 
one with whom to divide responsibility—that we must stand 
squarely behind every Newport product. Is it any wonder that 
Newport Dyestuffs are Standard? 


When you see our slogan, remember what it means: 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF”—NEWPORT ALL THE WAY 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Delaware Corporation 


Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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A SWISS VIEWPOINT 


Wetterwald & Pfister Predict Conti nued Shortage of Dyes During 1920, 
But Say Germany Will Produce Vi gorously When Order Is Restored 


HAT Germany is ready and 

able to again produce dyes in 

large quantities, that the ratifi- 
cation of the Peace Treaty is neces- 
sary to bring about the stabilization 
of her government essential to the 
accomplishment of this, that there is 
little hope of the world’s dye prices 
going much lower during 1920, and 
that consumers will gain nothing by 
holding off their orders, were some 
of the conclusions reached in the an- 
nual report of the Wetterwald & 
Pfister Company, dealers in chemical 
products and aniline colors, in Basle, 
Switzerland. 


Incidentally, some interesting facts 
about the present status of the Swiss 
dye industry in general are also re- 
vealed in the statement of this con- 
cern, the American office of which 
is located at 276 Spring Street, New 
York City. Among these is the fact 
that the Swiss dye makers are at the 
Present time producing at top ca- 
pacity. Consumers are further told 
that the “hand-to-mouth” policy of 


ordering while hoping for prices to 
go lower cannot but be detrimental 
to the industry as a whole and to the 
consumers themselves, for the reason 
that it is necessary for the manufac- 
turers to know requirements as far 
in advance as possible in order to 
make deliveries. 


The company points out that at 
the end of 1918 its report closed with 
the following words: 


“Conditions are, therefore, consid- 
erably more normal now than they 
have been at any time during the 
war; we look for price concessions 
and for increased production. We 
may, therefore, express the hope that 
we will be able during the coming 
year of 1919 to fill our customers’ re- 
quirements more promptly than dur- 
ing the past year. Moreover, with a 
speedy return of Europe to a peace 
basis, we believe German produc- 
tion will be resumed during 1919, 
and as soon as German products be- 
come available for the world markets 
we do not expect that there will 
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again be a shortage of dyestuffs with 
prices soaring high above normal.” 

This year the company states that 
its report at that time was based on 
conditions and expectations which 
did not wholly materialize during 
1919. The situation at present is 
still very much like that which pre- 
vailed during the war, and except 
for small price concessions the same 
shortage prevails and threatens once 
more to upset the chemical and dye- 
stuff market and to again encourage 
speculation, with its attendant high 
prices. The principal factors respon- 
sible for this condition have been, it 
is believed: (1) Shortage of coal, 
(2) labor difficulties and (3) the ab- 
solute failure of Germany’s industry 
to contribute so far, even in a small 
measure, to supplying the world’s 
needs. 

After the signing of the Armistice 
in November, 1918, purchases of 
dyestuffs and chemicals in all parts 
of the world ceased abruptly. Deal- 
ers, as well as consumers, expected a 
sharp decline in the prices; they de- 
sired to wait for the resumption of 
Germany’s industry in the hope of 
buying Germany’s products cheaper, 
and both had indulged heavily in 
speculation up to the signing of the 
Armistice and had accumulated 
stocks which now had to be liqui- 
dated before additional orders could 
be placed. The Wetterwald & Pfis- 
ter people were inclined to the opin- 
ion that there had been more of this 
speculation in the United States and 
Japan than elsewhere, since the mar- 
ket reports of these countries plainly 
indicated it. 

As a consequence, orders on hand 
were rapidly taken care of and Swiss 
manufacturers were in a position to 
even store a small supply of these 
products in advance to take care of 
future orders. The Swiss industry 
was thus enabled to catch up in its 
production and to make factory im- 
provements. The discontinuance of 
business was likewise followed by 
declining prices in intermediates and 
raw materials, and, as a natural con- 
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sequence, of the finished products. 
These price reductions, however, are 
not comparable to the sharp declines 
in Japan and the United States, as 
the latter were due to speculation. 
The outlook at the end of 1918 fully 
justified the hope that the return to 
normal conditions was not far off. 
The unexpected delay in the peace 
negotiations at the Paris conference, 


however, completely upset the cal- | 


culations and hopes of the dye-con- 
suming world. Its effects soon made 
themselves felt in the dye industry 
in the form of labor troubles and coal 
shortage. Primarily these factors 
were noticeable in Germany, where 


the dyestuff industry came almost to ° 


a complete standstill. The largest 
factories, as the reader is probably 


aware, are situated within the occu- | 


pied zone, and their output was, of 


course, greatly diminished ; what lit- | 


tle was turned out was taken over 
by the Entente and failed to reach 
foreign markets. Those of Ger- 
many’s factories which were not sit- 
uated within occupied territory re- 
sumed production, but could not re- 
turn to the pre-war basis on account 
of coal shortage. Their reduced out- 
put had to supply the domestic de- 
mand and was kept from the world 
markets by means of stringent ex- 
port regulations. Also, such stocks 
as had accumulated during the war 
—contrary to all predictions and as- 
sumptions—were but small and had 
to be delivered to the Entente. 
Switzerland, though neutral during 
the war, was no less affected by the 
failure of the Paris conference to pro- 
vide for a speedy return to peace con- 
ditions. Strikes were declared which 
kept factories idle for weeks and which 
brought about increased wages and 
shorter working hours. The financial 
loss thus incurred to the manufacturers 
was passed on to the consumers in the 
prices of the products. The shortage 
of coal also proved an important fac 
tor in the curtailment of production 
and the contracts made by Swiss mak 
ers in the beginning of 1919 for theif 
requirements of raw materials were 
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not always properly and promptly filled. 
Harbor strikes and railroad strikes in 
the United States and England held up 
deliveries of such raw materials as were 
supplied to Switzerland by these coun- 
tries. Production decreased and was 
delayed ; the demand increased and was 
more urgent than ever, and as a conse- 
quence conditions in the Swiss dye and 
chemical markets at the present time 
are not good—in fact there has not been 
a vast deal of improvement over those 
which prevailed during the conflict. 


Since Germany failed to contribute 
her products to the filling of the world’s 
requirements, the foreign markets are 
still depending heavily upon Swiss pro- 
ducers, prices are climbing again and— 
wherever speculation is rampant and 
sales are not strictly confined to manu- 
facturers or their authorized agents— 
prices threaten to approach again the 
heights which obtained in war times. 


Opinions concerning the future tend- 
ency of the dyestuff and chemical mar- 
kets are, of course, divided. Some 
believe that the world’s supplies are 
exhausted to such an extent that it may 
take years to replenish them, while 
others are of the opinion that a goodly 
portion of the enormous demand is due 
to speculation and that normal condi- 
tions may be expected before the year 
1920 has closed. 

In the opinion of the Wetterwald & 
Pfister Company, according to their re- 
port, the situation should be considered 
as existing in two phases, (1) ability to 
obtain deliveries promptly and (2) price 
tendency. 

The former phase depends almost en- 
tirely on the resumption of operations 
in Germany on a pre-war, or perhaps 
even larger than pre-war scale. The 
world’s supplies are, in their opinion, 
not only completely exhausted but in 
addition to this, the demand has con- 
siderably increased as compared with 
pre-war requirements. To replenish the 
depleted stocks, therefore, will mean 
imtensive production in the big dye- 
Producing countries,—Switzerland, the 


United States, Germany, England and 
France. 
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The Swiss industry, they point out, is 
producing to full capacity, and will con- 
tinue to do so for a considerable time 
to come. Orders at the first of the pres- 
ent year were being booked for such 
products as Indigo, 20 per cent paste; 
Auramine, Rhodamine B, Patent Blue 
and others—for 1921 delivery! 


It is the opinion of company officials 
that production in other dye-producing 
countries except Germany is at or near 
capacity. The question then is: How 
soon will Germany’s products be again 
available in foreign markets? 

From impressions gained by one of 
the company’s representatives on a trip 
through the German dyestuff district, 
Germany is ready to produce again in 
large quantities as soon as she is able 
to obtain sufficient in the way of raw 
materials and coal, and as soon as the 
restoration of peace conditions, includ- 
ing the ratification of the Peace Treaty, 
has stabilized her present Government. 

The ratification of the Peace Treaty 
is necessary, they hold, in order to en- 





Amanil Colors for Cotton 
Union Colors for Mixed Goods 
Amacid.Colors for Dress Goods ' 

FOR MEN’S WEAR ' 
Amacid Chrome Colors i 
Alizarine Navy Blue 
Alizarine Chrome Red 
Alizarine Yellow 
Alizarine Brown 
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Basic Colors 


American Aniling Products, Ine 


80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Works: Nyack, N. Y. 
Offices : 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Danville, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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courage in the dye manufacturers the 
necessary ‘enterprising spirit and confi- 
dence that production will be unham- 
pered, confidence that further occupa- 
tion of German territory by the Entente 
(a necessary consequence of an unstable 
government or of a government unable 
to fulfill the peace terms) will not take 
place, confidence that the manufacturers 
will be allowed a fair profit on their 
output over ahd above taxation, and 
confidence that the necessary skilled 
labor will be available and that wage 
questions, working hours, etc., will be 
justly regulated by their government. 
Assuming that Germany’s industry will 


resume operations during 1920, one 
must not lose sight of the fact, the re- 


port adds, that months must pass before 
her products will arrive in foreign mar- 
kets and be ready for distribution there. 

So far as the price tendency is con- 
cerned, the company is of the opinion 
that this question will—as always—be 
decided by the demand aad the supply. 
Germany’s resumption will influence 
prices only through the reduction of 
the demand, and the company officials 
hold the view that she will not sell her 
products abroad for less than the Swiss, 
American or other makers. 

“Any hopes,” they say, “that the de- 
pression of her currency will mean 
cheaper prices for her products are in 
our opinion without foundation, and her 
prices in the future for ‘export mer- 
chandise’ will offset this currency de- 
pression.” 

Since the demand for dyestuffs and 
chemicals the world over has increased 
and the stocks are depleted, the com- 
bined production of Switzerland, the 
United States, England, France and 
Germany will be readily absorbed for 
a number of years, and for this reason 
the company feels that it cannot express 
any hope that prices during 1920 will 
go much lower than present levels. 
Summing up, the report offers the ad- 
vice to consumers that it will be wise to 
purchase their supplies at the prices 
now quoted by manufacturers or their 
authorized agents, and to place their 
orders as far in advance as may be 
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possible, so as to insure speedy and 
prompt deliveries. 

By way of a postscript, the company 
takes the opportunity to answer numer- 
ous inquiries from foreign customers, 
particularly in Japan and ‘China, asking 
whether it cannot ship merchandise 
direct from Basle. The explanation 
given is that the company has in the 
past been shipping—save in a few ex- 
ceptional instances—only to its New 
York office and has left the distribution 
of the products, both for the United 
States and for re-export, entirely in the 
hands of its American representatives, 
This was due to export restrictions im- 
posed by the Swiss Government, and 
to the fact that in the case of a few 
products, agency arrangements exist 
with which such direct shipments would 
have interfered. Moreover, the avail- 
able supplies have not increased, con- 
trary to expectations. 

TEXTILE ALLIANCE TO BRING 
GERMAN DYES THROUGH 
ANTWERP 
Continuation of Rotterdam Strike 
Leads to Re-routing—37' Per 
Cent of Colors Ordered 
Now Ready 
Alliance, Inc., New York, 


The Textile 


has received from its Paris representa- 


tive, Edward S. Chapin, his report cov- 
ering the period from March 3, 1920, 
the date of his arrival in Paris, to April 
7, 1920. 

The following notes on the dyestuff 
situation are condensed from that re 
port and supplemented by more recent 
cables and by the statements of A. M. 
Patterson, president of the Textile Alli- 
ance, Inc., who left Paris on April 7. 

The sources from which German dyes 
are now obtainable are as follows: 

1. Dyes ordered from the first dis 
tribution of dyes impounded under the 
Peace Treaty, the orders being pa 
through the Textile Alliance, Inc., 
the representative of the State Depeil 
ment and amounting to approximately 
300 tons. 


2. The portion of the first distribtr 
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tion available for the United States not 
already ordered as above, amount to 
approximately 1,200 tons. 

3. The Herty option. 

4. The second distribution, which is 
now under consideration in Paris, which 
will be equal in amount approximately 
to the first distribution, or approximate- 
ly 1,500 tons. 

On the 25th of March the status of 
orders was as follows: 


Vat colors ordered, 464,700 Ibs.; vat 
colors shipped or ready, reparation, 
130,765 Ibs.; vat colors ready for ship- 
ment, Herty option, 39,796 Ibs; total, 
170,561 lbs., or 37 per cent. 

Non-vat colors ordered, 1,242,305 
lbs.; non-vat colors shipped or ready, 
reparation, 193,347 lbs.; non-vat colors 
ready for shipment, Herty option, 152,- 
971 Ibs.; total, 346,318 Ibs., or 28 per 
cent. 

A cable dated April 11 and received 


April 13 reports that a conference was 


held on April 11 between Messrs. 
Perret and Harrold, representing the 
State Department; Mr. Chapin, repre- 
senting the Textile Alliance, Inc.; Mr. 
von Weinberg, representing the Cartel; 
Mr. Moellnor, representing Cassella; 
Messrs. Bosch and Schunon, represent- 
ing Badische, and Mr. Duisberg, repre- 
senting Bayer. The cable states: 
“Badische submitted pro forma in- 
voices additional vats 96,000 pounds, 
non-vats 15,000 pounds, and stated oral- 
ly balance orders against Herty option, 
barring unexpected obstacles, would be 
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ANILINE COLORS 


Acid, Direct, Basic 
Chrome and Sulphur 
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United Chemical Products Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
YORK AND COLGATE STREETS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





CHEMICALS 


Soluble Oils, Soaps, Softeners, Sizes, Gums and Finishes 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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finished inside three months. Same 
statement made by Weinberg for Cartel. 
Duisberg, for Bayer, submitted addi- 
tional vats 13,000 pounds, non-vats 25,- 
000 pounds, and stated in letter: 

“We hope improved state our manu- 
facture will enable us execute remainder 
your orders shortly.’ 

“Hoechat behind in filling orders. 
Weinberg promises see them. Our or- 
ders now stand: : 

“Total vats shipped or ready, repara- 
tion and Cartel together, 280,000 equal 
60 per cent poundage ordered. Total 
non-vats 390,000 equal 31 per cent 
More coming every day.” 

It will be observed that the amounrtfi 
of importable colors ordered through 
the Textile Alliance, Inc., under the 
first distribution was exceedingly small. 
The aggregate tonnage of all colors 
available, including those which may be 
imported into the United States as well 
as those which may not be imported, 
was first definitely indicated in the fol- 
lowing cable dated March 4 to the State 
Department : 

“Total amount impounded stocks dye- 
stuffs German inventory 15th August 
in metric tons 21,401. This includes 
790 tons intermediates and 1,300 tons 
mixtures at Bayer plant Leverkusen. 
Net amount 19,300 tons also contains 
mixtures and doubtful colors at all 
other factories. Divide foregoing fig- 
ures by two to get Allies’ share. Net 
amount comprises over 13,000 types of 

(Continued on page 14.) 


SUMAC EXTRACT 


Logwood, Hematine, 
Gambier, Fustic, Etc. 
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WHAT CAN GERMANY DO? 


It is not so hard to see whence those 
who have been persistently working 
against the enactment of protective leg- 
islation for the American dye industry 
on the ground that Germany would be 
able to do little or nothing in a com- 
mercial war against our dye makers, 
derive some of their inspiration. On 
the face of it, the report of the Swiss 
dye firm given in our leading article 
this week could easily appear to the 
unthinking to offer excellent evidence 
of the Germans’ commercial impotence. 

To the unthinking, we said. Rather 
should it be, to the scheming as mate- 
rial to be worked up for the unthinking. 
Only the unthinking or the careless 
could honestly create an interpretation 
of the document like that. Those who 
have designs upon the Longworth bill 
have repeatedly seen in this and similar 
bits of semi-statistical matter a chance 
to make use of them, as far as they go, 
for their private ends. In other words, 
the persistent playing up of one side 
only of collections of facts like the 
Wetterwald & Pfister report, at a time 
like the present, is prompted far more 
by a desire to influence ultimate action 
by the Senate than by any altruistic 
eagerness to make sure that the public 
is not deluded. In fact, delusion and 
the. creation of a smoke screen behind 
which the true situation can be artfully 
concealed are the primary motives of 
those who have been most active. Their 
very manner of procedure reveals this 
plainly. 

The report tells us frankly just what 
difficulties the Germans are facing and 
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have been facing all winter. Dr. Herty 
likewise spoke of the shortage of coal 
and raw materials, and the labor 
troubles and general lack of stability 
which obtained. And the Wetterwald 
& Pfister report also makes it plain that 
potentially the Germans are just as 
strong as ever and that they merely lack 
the ingredients and the calm, settled 
conditions under which they conquered 
the dye markets of the world. 


These will return, the materials be- 
fore the calmness in all likelihood—and 
of the two the materials are far more 
important to the welfare of the German 
dye industry, for no matter who hap- 
pens to be in authority in Berlin it will 
be efficiently seen to that one of the 
country’s greatest money-making assets 
and strong..t resources is allowed to— 
nay, made to—flourish. 


There is no shortage of machinery or 
plant ; the war, with its voracious appe- 
tite for explosives and poison gases and 
yet more explosives, has left the Ger- 
mans in possession of an undamaged 
and smoothly working equipment for 
dye making that has been expanded far 
more rapidly than would have been the 
case in the ordinary course of events. 
And there is no shortage of the German 
will-to-dominate and will-to-crush all 
opposition, wherever possible. Nothing 
but the most stringent and efficient of 
legislation can avail to stave off the 
impending onslaught against the Ameri- 
can coal-tar chemical industry. 





This legislation must be stringent, for J 
the Germans are no babes in arms when } 


if comes to commercial strategy and can 
pick holes in any wall which is not 100 
per cent solid, and it must be efficient 
and work smoothly with an irreducible 
minimum of red tape, or the vast tex- 
tile interests of the country will suffer. 
Neither of these alternatives are neces 
sary, nor will they be tolerated. There 
seem to be some members of the Senate 
and some great leaders of thought m 
the textile associations who believe that 
such a piece of legislation cannot be 
framed. Such beliefs, were they not 
sinister, could be discounted as childish. 

The protective legislation should 
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clearly and forcefully create in this 
couniry the following conditions: 
Whatever dyes are being at present 
made by American manufacturers 
should be excluded from the country 
for a term of years. Any necessary or 
desirable colors, for which adequate 
substitutes are not being made here, 
should be allowed admission, a year’s 
supply at a time, upon payment of what- 
® ever duty is necessary to make ‘tliir 
prices conform to the prevailing scale 
and standard of living which happens 
to obtain at the time of their admission. 
If the normal consumption of one of 
these colors is, say for the sake of illus- 
tration, 100 pounds annually, the impor - 
tation of 100 pounds should be per- 
mitted if the color is available abroad, 
at once. If during the course of that 
year an American manufacturer should 
call up the Tariff Commission (which 
should be arbiter because of its knowl- 
edge, its efficiency and its disinterested- 
§ ness) and say that he was going to be 
able to deliver 25 pounds of this color 


even 
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during the next year, then the amount 
of next year’s importations should be 
limited to 75 pounds. And so on, until 
our own manufacturers can take care 
of the domestic demand. By that time 
they will be well able to fight it out 
with the Germans or anyone else, and 
the country will be infinitely the gainer. 

Then, if profiteering should develop 
among our color manufacturers, as so 
many lungs have been strained to the 
bursting point in trying to proclaim, let 
it be dealt with in the same manner that 
profiteering in sugar or clothing or food- 
stuffs or tenpenny nails will be dealt 
with; the public, through the Govern- 
ment, will be able to take care of that. 
The country cannot afford to be de- 
prived of an absolutely essential indus- 
try merely upon the chimerical chance 
of having an extra profiteer or two 
added to the present horde. 

In this way the dye industry and 
the explosives industry and the drug 
industry and a host of others can be 
built up naturally and surely, and the 
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dye consuming industries can also be 
built up unhampered to still greater 
volume and prosperity. 


The reasons why this should be done 
have been repeated so often in these 
columns that readers will not in the 
present instance be burdened with a 
repetition of them. If there be any who 
are not cognizant of them by this time, 
the very best procedure for them would 
be to go miles off somewhere, crawl un- 
ostentatiously into some convenient hole, 
and then pull the hole in after them. 
The professional eye of the undertaker 
has overlooked them for many, many 
months. 


TEXTILE ALLIANCE TO BRING 
GERMAN DYES THROUGH 
ANTWERP 


(Continued from page 9.) 


dyestuff, including duplication caused 
by two or more factories making same 
dye.” 

It seemed to the representatives in 
Paris of the Textile Alliance, Inc., un- 
fortunate that American consumers 
should not receive the benefit of the 
large quantities of desirable importable 
colors, other than those already ordered, 
which are still available from the first 
distribution. There appeared to be no 

good reason why both importable and 

Gniecttable colors should not be taken 
over and dealt with on behalf of the 
United States Government in its own 
interest and in anticipation of the re- 
quirements of American consumers, in 
default of which American rights might 
have lapsed on April 15 and the colors 
would then have been added to the 
quantity available for the second dis- 
tribution, thereby benefiting other coun- 
tries at the expense of the United States. 
Both France and Great Britain pro- 
posed to exhaust their quotas in the 
first distribution. 


On account of the extraordinarily 
short time at the disposal of the Ameri- 
can representatives an emergency ar- 
rangement was made whereby the cost 
of the dyes remaining from the first 
distribution after filling the Reparation 
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Ap’ 
orders should be underwritten, or inf __ 
other words the cost thereof guaranteed | ae 
to the United States Government, om 
through whom the order was necessarily } ,. 
placed. The underwriting was arranged hor 
almost to the full extent required by is 
A. M. Patterson, the president of the bi 
Textile Alliance. Inc., while in Paris} 
in conjunction with the United States Tes 
Treasury representative, Albert Rath- me 
bone. Simultaneously negotiations with } °"* 
the State Department by the Textile | _ 
Alliance, Inc., representative in New hic 
York resulted in a substantial ratifica- thal 
tion of the arrangements made in Paris. ~ 
The Textile Alliance is thereby author- ae 
ized to purchase, if necessary, in its 7 
private capacity in the interest of the . 
people of the United States the | thou 
remaining from the first distribution t 
above referred to on conditions which sm 
are entirely satisfactory. It should be o. 
stated that in both the Paris negotiations = , 
and the American negotiations no pri- ee 
vate profit shall accrue to the under- a 
writers. ledin 

It is expected that more definite and this , 
permanent underwriting arrangements§ the ] 
will be made in the near future, provid-§ yeq ; 
ing not only for the remainder of the§ ¢oncy 
first distribution but also the second dis § parer 
tribution. have 

Great difficulties have been experi § Line 
enced in connection with production and § the A 
transportation. The output of the Ger Germ 
man plants has been very limited. There With | 


appears to be no doubt that entirely} An 


apart from any desire of the German} Vides 
interests to re-establish their businessg Cnta; 
in the United States, they have given dye f 


assurances both orally and written of 


their intentions to complete the deliv-§ 


5. 


i 
: 
i 
i 
be | 
i 
; 
: 


eries on the Herty option as rapidly & 
the difficult conditions under which 
they operate will permit. Every effort 
has been made by the American repre 
sentatives to satisfy themselves as 
these conditions, and they are of the 
opinion that political, labor, internal 
transportation and coal conditions havé 
caused and will in the future catl® 
great delays and difficulties to the mar 
ufacturers of dyes and will limit 
output, especially on the more dif 
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and costly colors, which are chiefly de- 
sired in the United States. 

The ordinary method of transporta- 
tion from the dye manufacturing dis- 
tricts on the Rhine is by way of Rotter- 
dam. Since the middle of February all 
shipments by way of Rotterdam have 
been stopped by the dock strike. The 
Textile Alliance has had at Paris as 
one of its representatives a competent 
transportation man who has carefully 
considered all alternative routes such as 
shipments by way of Switzerland and 
Italy, by way of France, by way of Ant- 
werp and by way of Copenhagen. Each 
of these routes has presented difficulties 
that could not be overcome. Shipments 
by way of France, for example, al- 
though entirely safe, are subject to ex- 
traordinary delays from labor condi- 
tions or shortage of rolling stock on the 
railways. Apart from Rotterdam the 
most feasible route is by way of Ant- 
werp but the circumstances attending 
the inability to obtain through bills of 
lading rendered it advisable to adopt 
this route excepting as a last resort. As 
the Rotterdam strike has now contin- 
ued for approximately two months with 
constant disappointments as to its ap- 
parently imminent end, arrangements 
have been made with the White Star 
Line to ship by way of Antwerp and 
The Alliance representatives are now in 
Germany to initiate the new routing, 
with Governmental assistance. 

Annex 6 of the Peace Treaty pro- 
‘vides that for a period of years a per- 
centage of the output of the German 
dye factories shall be available to the 
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Allies. This section of the Treaty has 
been somewhat modified in operation 
by the Reparation Commission, In 
view of the uncertainties attending its 
interpretation and enforcement and in 
view of the conditions referred to above 
it is the opinion of the representatives 
of the Textile Alliance in Paris that 
every effort should be made to secure 
promptly and use economically those 
dyes which are not now made in the 
United States and are not likely to be 
made here in adequate quantity. The 
situation is fully realized by the United 
States Treasury and Reparation rep- 
resentatives in Paris, to whom the Alli- 
ance is indebted for their able and 
energetic assistance. 


NATIONAL ANNOUNCES PRO- 
DUCTION OF THREE MORE 


‘The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., is rapidly adding to 
its line of colors urgently needed by 
the textile trade. Among the most 
recent additions is Superchrome Gar- 
net Y, which is a chrome dyestuff 
notable for its level dyeing as well 
as its fastness qualities, and is an 
adequate substitute for the pre-war 


Acid Alizarine Grenade R- of 
Hoechst. It can be applied by the 
tops, meta or bottom chrome meth- 


od, although the top chrome method 
gives the best results from the point 
of view of fastness. It is especially 
recommended where the fabric re- 
quirements call for exceptional fast- 
ness to decatizing, fulling, light, pot- 
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ting and washing in the production 
of Browns, Bordeaux and Mode 
shades on woolens and worsteds. It 
can also be employed for vigoureux 
printing with Chromium Fluoride, 
Acetate of Chrome or Chromium 
Salts. 

Another very desirable addition is 
Fast Crimson G R, a level dyeing 
Acid Red, corresponding to the pre- 
war types Amido Naphthol Red G 
and Azo Phloxin 2G. This color is 
unusually fast to light, and will 
leave cotton and silk effects un- 
stained. 

One of the new Browns added is 
Alizarol Brown 2 R, which is a 
chrome color matching the pre-war 
types Acid Alizarol Brown B, Pala- 
tine Chrome Brown W and Anthra- 
cyl Chrome Brown D. This is a 
top chrome dye possessing good 
fastness to fulling, carbonizing and 
light, and is especially suitable for 
light fancy shades on high-class 
woolens and worsteds. 


FRENCH TARIFF HOLDS OFP 
U. S. TEXTILE MACHINERY 


That the reconstruction of textile 
mills in northern France will be notably 
affected by the coming presidential elec- 
tion in the United States is the opinion 
voiced by business men in Paris. They 
point out that mills, devastated on a 
wholesale scale by the invading Ger- 
mans, must be built anew, that Ameri- 
can machinery and supplies must be 
the main factor in this, and that this 
machinery is not at present coming into 
France. The reason they say is two- 
fold. 

One is the important tariff. In re- 
taliation for the American tariff which 
makes the import of French goods into 
the United States practically prohibitive 
in many cases, the French tariff tries 
to do the same with regard to American 
goods entering France. So that there 
is the anomalous situation that while 
American machinery is urgently need- 
ed to rebuild enterprises like the textile 
mills, this same machinery is being kept 
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out by an adverse tariff which will not 
be adjusted until ours is, it is claimed, | 
The adverse conditions of exchange | Cot 
make up the second factor unfavorable | Fur 
to the re-establishment of the French} ‘4% 


textile mills. With the franc now ata al 





figure which makes it worth approxi- | | Val 
mately eight cents, the question of terms Ven 
becomes serious. | Mer 
ITALIAN COTTON TRADE IS O 
FLOURISHING fast. 
Raw cotton from the United States 
arrived in Italian ports during the Re 
months of November, December and} ™@Y 
January last to the amount of 150,000 § thet 
‘yales. Despite the shortage of coal } for 2 
and vexatious labor troubles, the Ital- iam 
ian textile mills have been naa bill. 
throughout the winter at _ near- 
capacity production. The recent col- 
lapse of the lira in terms of itr but | 
exchange has hardly produced a rip- § *4P: 
ple in the Italian cotton trade. So 
keen in the demand for the finished 
product that the increased costs of Reve 
raw material are readily passed on tog itor 
the consumer. At present Italy is§ Prop 
stocked with about four months’ sup- time: 
ply of American raw cotton. It is§ Pass 
learned that a single American firm 
now has 3,300 bales stored in aa | Ww 
and as yet unsold. chair 
The cotton textile trade is undoubt-§ ‘urin 
edly the most flourishing Italian a | te done. 
dustry to-day. Producers have doubt 
less suffered some losses throughs 
sales made in the depreciated curren- ie r 
cies of the Balkan States. This hasy New- 


had the effect of rendering the pro 
ducers more cautious about the ac 
ceptance of currencies that are likely 
to undergo further depreciation, and® 
contracts are now placed for the most 
part in terms of Swiss francs, Spat 
ish pesetas, or British pounds ster 
ling. : 
A sufficient commentary upon the 
flourishing condition of the industry 
is afforded by the rise in the values 
of cotton textile shares during the 
past three months, as indicated in the 
following examples on the Mila 
Stock Exchange: 


K 
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Dec. 3, Mar. 3, 

Stock 1919 1920 
Cotonieri Cantoni .... 638 885 
MOT she ctw eas 64 ae 178 251 
Meat Sede Ss zh oe 295 440 
Val d’Olona ......... 328 485 
ee SOS y's 6s bs dad 352 700 
MNOCZTIONG 366.0685 ce 123 208 
Meridionale .......... 522 565 


Dye-a-Grams 

One sure thing, German dyes are 

fast—at Rotterdam. 
—O-— 

Representatives and Congressmen 
may be lacking in knowledge of Syn- 
thetic Organic Chemistry. Looked 
for a while as if it was lack of Amer- 


icanism that was holding up the dye 
bill. 


——O--—- 

Fair “exchange” is “no robbery”— 
but this, of course, depends upon who 
reaps the benefit. 

—O-— 

After perusing past copies of the 
REPORTER, we “gotta” admit the ed- 
itor would make a darn poor weather 
prophet, judging by the number of 
times he’s had the Longworth bill 
passed. 


—_—Oo— 
Why not put the bill in a wheel 


chair? It might get pushed along 
during its convalescence. It’s been 
one. 
—O— 
Wine may be scarce. However, 


we notice a number of brands of 
New-Port on the market. 
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Article X is dead. From appear- 
ances it would seem as if the dye- 
stuffs bill was made of “hardier ma- 
terial.” 

—o-—— 

“Without Guarantee.” Noticed in 
fine print on an old German color 
card, also on a new American color 
card. Evidently equal to pre-war 


“types” in every respect. 


—-O-— 

“Giant Industry” and “From Coal 
to Dyestuff” sound better than “From 
Germany to America.” 

—O—— 


Congress “still” debating the 
Longworth bill. Still is right—too 
darn many stills, nowadays. 

—o-- 
Our guileless editor declares 

We've “gotta” use discretion 
In voicing thoughts on dye affairs 

—Or make a bad impression. 


We'll say it’s tough; the problem oft 
Would e’en a Kipling puzzle 
To say enough, in accents soft, 
Yet never bend the muzzle! 
G. E. T. 
(Note—The above was evidently in- 
spired by editorial warnings against un- 
duly antagonizing the Senate.—Ed.) 


Announcement has been made that a 
dyehouse will be erected at Fort Worth, 
Texas, by E. C. Manning. The cost 
of the structure will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $15,000. 


New York City 


Providence wey os 
111 Arch Street 


62 Exchange Place 
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S. R. DAVID IN NEW HOME 

Announcement has been made to the 
trade by S. R. David & Co., Inc., dye- 
stuffs and chemicals, that the office 
of this company has been moved from 
100 Purchase Street, Boston, to 252 
Congress Street, corner of Atlantic 
Avenue, that city. In New England 
‘his firm handles the products of the 
Dye Products & Chemical Company, 
Inc., and the Lamie Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc. 





450 BRITISH TEXTILE FIRMS 
COMBINE TO PUSH RESEARCH 
The British Research Association 
for the Woolen and Worsted Industry, 
which was established a year ago with 
the approval of the Government De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, the (Government) Board of 
Trade, and the Treasury, is contem- 
plating removing its headquarters from 
Leeds to Bradford, a suitable building 
at Frizinghall, just outside Bradford, 
having been selected for the necessary 
laboratories and workshops. 

The objects of the association are to 
promote research and other scientific 
work in connection with the produc- 
tion of wool and its utilization in all 
the process of the woolen and worsted 
trades; to assist in producing actesso- 
ries, substances and machinery likely 
to be employed in the wool trade; to 
avoid waste; to improve existing proc- 
esses, and to utilize by-products as 
much as possible. Up to the present 
much of the work of the association 
has been carried on at the Leeds Uni- 
versity and the Bradford Technical 
College, and even when headquarters 
are removed research work will be con- 
tinued in these and other educational 
institutions in various parts of the 
country. 

The association is not limiting its re- 
searches to Yorkshire, but embraces 
other branches of the industry through- 
out the country, such as hosiery manu- 
facture in the Midlands, the cloth 
manufacture of the West of England, 
the hosiery and tweed trade of Scot- 
land, Irish and Welsh textile manufac- 
tures, the carpet trade of Kiddermin- 
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ster, and the flannel manufacture of 
Rochdale and district. It already has 
a membership of about 450 firms and 
an income of over £12,000 ($60,000 
approximately). The Treasury helps 
the movement by regarding subscrip- 
tions as business costs, free from in- 
come tax and excess-profits duty, and 
by contributing pound for pound of 
members’ subscriptions. 


Future PLANS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


In the new premises the intention is 
to begin with the establishment of a 
chemical laboratory and a physics lab- 
oratory, followed as soon as conven- 
ient by the opening of engineering ex- 
perimental workshops. Here it is 
hoped to set up a chamber in which 
temperature and humidity can be sci- 
entifically controlled, so that experi- 
ments can be accurately made under 
known conditions. There are said to 
be only two such chambers in the 
world, and these are in America. 


It is intended to conduct research on 
the fundamental principles underlying 
the different processes in the woolen 
and worsted industries, with an en 
deavor to put these on a more perma- 
nent and scientific footing, so as to st 
persede many of the old rule-of-thumb 
methods. The association is already 
engaged in collecting and classifying 
existing knowledge, and from these 
records will deal with the day-to-day 
problems that arise in the works of its 
members. This branch will be in the 
nature of consulting work, but will not 
interfere with the employment of cot 
sultants or scientists in educational it 
stitutions, who have often done the 
work hitherto. It is intended to tackle 
the problems in a way that will lead to 
really fundamental improvements i 
the industries as a whole, for the benefit 
of members generally rather than of 
any individual member. In casé 
where an individual is the sole recip 
ient of the advantage, a nominal charge, 
covering the actual cost of the consult 
ing work, will be made, in addition ® 
the membership fees. 


Up to the present a number of pt 
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vate and confidential reports have been 
issued to members of the association 
on the work done on its behalf in va- 
rious institutions, scientific workers 
having been employed by means of a 








p> | grant from the association. It is hoped 
nN | to continue the issue of such publica- 
4 tions and also to arrange for lectures 
0 





and discussions on any new points aris- 
ing from time to time. 






FRENCH INTEND TO FOLLOW 
COLOR MAKING ACTIVELY 


The aftermath of war finds France 
in what manufacturers say is a fair 
position to bid for that country’s 
} share in world trade in dyes. 

During the war the Compagnie 
National des Matieres Colorantes et 
des Produits Chimiques was founded 
to compete with German dye manu- 
facturers in Paris in case the Teu- 
tons should attempt to re-establish 
their industry after peace was de- 
clared. This concern has a capital of 
40,000,000 francs. Its largest factory 
is at Rieux, near Creil, where 2,000 
tons of synthetic indigo are produced 
annually. 

Important for the chemical indus- 
try also is the flotation of a new com- 
pany, the Societe Lyonais de Syn- 
these et des Produits Chimiques. Ac- 
cording to L’Outillage, yet another 





























i 
He. company has been formed, with the 
-day titles “Union des Producteurs et 
f its Consumateurs pour le Developpement 





des l’Industrie des Matieres Color- 
antes en France.” Their object is to 
distribute to manufacturers the dyes 
which the Allies will receive from the 
Germans for five years under the 
Peace Treaty, and to stimulate the 
French industry. The capital will be 
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subscribed half by the producers and 
half by the consumers. 

The construction and engineering 
work done in France by the American 
army during the war, and the relief 
work done by the American Red 
Cross among the inhabitants of man- 
ufacturing towns, will, it is said, be 
an enormous factor in putting the 
French factories on a normal work- 
ing basis. 





Announcement has been made by the 
Chemical Company of America, Inc., 
of New York City, that since April 13 
the new offices of this concern have 
been located at 46 Murray Street. The 
former quarters of the firm were at 
176 Front Street. 





Charles A. Loring, for years New 
York manager for the Powers-Weight- 
man & Rosengarten Company, has given 
up his managerial duties to devote him- 
self to the North American Dye Cor- 
poration, of which he is secretary. Mr. 
Loring is a large shareholder in the 
latter concern. 





With a capital of $40,000, the Aetna 
Laboratories have been incorporated 
under the laws of New York to handle 
and sell chemicals. The headquarters 
of the company will be in New York 
City, and the incorporators consist of 
J. A. Kramer and M. Kauvman, of 
Brooklyn. 





Under the laws of Delaware the Red 
Seal Chemical Company has been in- 
corporated to manufacture chemical 
products. Offices of the company will 
be located in Dover, and the capital is 
$300,000. 


y THE 


CEREAL) 
mA 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 
It is said that the Seward Chemical 
Company, Inc., of Chicago, IIl., is plan- 
ning the erection of a new plant for 
the company in Greenview Avenue, that 
city. The cost of the structure will be 
in the neighborhood of $60,000. 


Under the laws of New York the 
Harbor Chemical Corporation has been 
incorporated. Head offices of the new 
concern will be located in New York 
City. The capital of the new enter- 
prise is $1,000,000, and the incorpora- 
tors include D. Price, E. G. Wigan and 
V. Komarow, of 818 East 163rd Street. 


With a capital of $500,000, the Rock 
Hill Paint & Cloth Company has been 
incorporated under the laws of Dela- 
ware. The capital of the new company, 
which will. manufacture paints, dyes, 
enamels, etc., is $500,000. Head offices 
will be located in Wilmington. 


Plans have been completed for the 
twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which will be held May 25 and 
26 at the Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, 
Va. Particulars can be obtained from 
W. D. Adams, secretary of the associa- 
tion, Charlotte, N. C. 


With a capital of $1,000,000, the 
Zinner Chemical Corporation has been 
incorporated under the laws of Dela- 
ware to deal in dyestuffs, chemicals, 
etc. The incorporators consist of T. L. 
Croteau, M. A. Bruce and S. E. Dill. 


It has been announced to the trade 
that Albert E. Chevalier, manager of 
the Coal-Tar Products Division, the 
Barrett Company, has been elected a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
that company. 


Alkali Blue 6B 


R. LECHNER CO., INC. 
110 East 23d Street New York 


April 26, 


R. L. Comstock, formerly plant chem 
ist for the Brown Company, Be 
N. H., has resigned isis position to 
sume similar responsibilities for 
Warner Chemical Company, Cartaf 


N. J. 


Announcement has been made by ¢ 
Bernon Worsted Mills that the cap 
of this company has been increz 
from $300,000 to $500,000. Plans 
being nade for the erection of an ad 
tion to the mills, which are in Wa 
socket, R. I., which will double the 
of the plant and its output. 


The Surgeon General of the Unif 
States Army has awarded to the Mé 
santo Chemical Works, St. Louis, } 
a special citation in recognition of “th 
unceasing efforts in the manufact# 
of chemicals and drugs which had n 
before been made in this country.” 


Under the laws of Pennsylvania 
Howe-Crest Mill Corporation has 6 
incorporated with a capital of $10; 
to manufacture and sell carpets, m 
and similar textiles. The incorporal 
are H. P. Shedd, John McKilney 
William J. Fisher, of Philadelg 
Headquarters of the company will 
located in Harrisburg, Pa. 


With a capital of $30,000 the Oxf 
Textile Company has been incorpo 
under the laws of Pennsylvania to 
ufacture and deal in textile fabs 
Headquarters of the company wi 
located in Harrisburg, that State, @ 
the incorporators consist of Gea 


Royle, St., George Royle, Jr., 7 
Thomas M. Holden, all of Philadel 


With a capital of $100,000, the 
bler Silk Company has been incdl 
rated under the laws of Pennsyl¥ 
to manufacture silk yarns, silk fab 
etc. Headquarters will be locate 
Philadelphia, and the incorporatom 
the company consist of Charle§ 
Harvey, Elmer T. Lewis and Cort 
O’Neil, all of that city. 
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‘‘National Colors are National Assets 


Each succeeding month sees additions to the 
extensive line of dyes produced in the Re- 
search and Manufacturing Laboratories of 


the 
NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Ine. 


Each new dye brings nearer the time when 
the TEXTILE INDUSTRIES of America will 
have at their command as full a supply of 
dyes, fast and brilliant, as they have ever 


known. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Ine. | 


Main Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 








